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Dimation 
effect 


If you think automa- 
tion has changed the 
way we work, the 
kind of work we do 
and the outlook for 
the Postal Service, 
just wait. 

As automation reaches its full 
operating potential over the 
next five years, there will be 
more changes taking place at a 
more rapid pace. Here are a 
few examples 

@ Fewer “scheme-qualified” 
clerks will be needed as bar 

continued on page 4 
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When customers speak... 














Postal managers and 
employees are not the 
only people concerned 
about the financial health 
of the Postal Service 
Businesses large and 
small feel the effects of 
increasing postal costs as 
expressed in the following 
exchange of letters 
between a businessman 
and the Chairman of the 
Postal Service Board of 
Governors 











Dear Mr 
Lately I’ve heard much 


Setrakian: 


about the financial prob- 
lems facing the Postal 
Service, and I am worried 
about how that affects the 
company I work for, my job 
and my family’s future 

I am the advertising 
director for the Mason Shoe 
Company in Chippewa 
Falls, WI. A family-owned 
manufacturing and direct 
selling shoe company, we 
have operated in the same 
place for over 85 years and 
employ over 600 people in 
Chippewa Falls 

In addition to providing 
local employment, the 
company offers thousands 
of low- and middle-income 
people the opportunity to 
earn money selling our 
shoes directly to customers. 

With foreign imports on 
the rise, American shoe 
manufacturing is ina 
precarious position. Mason 
Shoe Company has 
survived by being more 
efficient and productive 


Steve Johnson 


We hate to think this might 
change because of poor 
productivity and ineffi 
ciency at the Postal Service 

We mail over 35 million 
pieces of mail a year 
recruiting and supporting 
independent dealers who 
sell our shoes. The last 
postage increase had a 
dramatic impact on our 
ability to recruit new 
dealers. Our same mailing 
budget bought us less 
postage 

Ultimately this means 
some employees in 


Chippewa Falls may lose 


their jobs and the ability to 
support their families. It 
also means lost opportuni 
ties to those who might 
have made extra income as 
a Mason Shoe dealer 

I know several direct 
marketing companies that 
went out of business 
because of the last rate 
increase and fear that trend 
will be nothing compared to 
what may happen after the 
next increase. Of course, 
companies out of business 
mean hundreds of jobs lost 

To stay in business, the 
Mason Shoe Company 





must operate in the black 
We will do this through 
better marketing, control- 
ling costs and increasing 
productivity. Similarly, 
postal management must be 
held accountable because 
what happens to you affects 
more than your business 
and your employees. 

I hope that you can do 
something to help us. I 
think you and companies 
like Mason Shoe need to 
work together to remedy 
the problem. Please let us 
know if we can help in your 
struggle upon which our 
survival depends 

Herb Steinmetz 

Advertising Director 

Mason Shoe Company 








...the Postal 
Service 
listens 


Dear Mr. Steinmetz: 

It is certainly testament to 
the long-term management 
of Mason Shoe that a small, 
family-owned shoe 
manufacturer has survived 
for 85 years in the face of 
the evolution in product 
design, fickle customer 
demand, rising cost of 
materials, national competi- 
tion from merging large 
manufacturers and today’s 
competition from shoe 
manufacturers in low-wage 
countries exporting to the 
United States. 

At the Postal Service we 
also face an uncommonly 
long list of challenges, 
some outside our control, 


but I'll not narrate them 
because it could seem too 
defensive and that is not my 
intent. We are aware of the 
adverse effect on small 
companies like Mason Shoe 
and on large mailers like 
ADVO Systems when we 
raise rates. It is unconscion- 
able that your company and 
others would suffer serious 
setbacks because postal 
management cannot control 
costs. If | may paraphrase 
Ford Motor Company, 
“Controlling Costs is Job 
#1” for our management. 
Last year the Postal 
Governors chose Anthony 
Frank to be Postmaster 
General with the mandate 


to hold down rates and 
control costs. He is putting 
his efforts into making the 
corporate automation plan a 
reality and initiating 
programs to maximize 
mailer application of bar 
codes on envelopes. Only 
through a fully integrated 
automation system can 
management begin to get a 
grip on controlling person 
nel costs, 85 percent of our 
total expenses. Mr. Frank’s 
efforts also are directed to 
this year’s collective bar- 
gaining with our unions on 
a new labor contract 

Automation to reduce 
labor needs, contracting out 
and worksharing are 


specific factors in bringing 
our labor costs back to 
comparability with the 
private sector and that is 
the Board’s mandate to 
Mr. Frank. 

The Governors have full 
confidence that Postmaster 
General Frank is on the 
right road, and we are 
strong admirers of his dem- 
onstrated leadership. We 
are confident that he will 
hold accountable those 
members of his executive 
ranks who do not follow his 
agenda 

Thank you for your letter. 

Robert Setrakian 

Chairman 
Board of Governors 




















Supporting automation | 





Dear Editor 

In the article, “The next 
step: 1990 and beyond,” in 
the January-February issue, 
Postmaster General 
Anthony M. Frank de- 
scribed the three objectives 
of the strategic plan 
including placing a bar 


code on virtually all mail 
by 1995 


How do we expect other 
mailers to start using a bar 
code when our own 
magazine, Postal Life, does 
not have one on the address 
label? 

Is this a case of, “Do as I 
say, not as I do,” or will we 
begin to bar code all 
official mail including 
Postal Life? Then I will 
believe you are sincere 
about what you tell us in 
the magazine 

Doyle D. Shotts 

Mail handler 

Indianapolis, IN 


Editor’s note: Although 


Postal Life is not processed 


using the four-digit add-on, 
for the last several years 
(with two exceptions due to 
printer mailing errors), 
magazine address labels 
have included the ZIP+4 
Code. With the advent of 
laser technology, we are ex 
ploring the possibility of 
bar codes on the address 
label even though we do 
not now have equipment 
that processes flats using 
this information 





] 
Working together | 

a — | 
Dear Editor 

I read your articles on the 
need to tighten our belts to 
preserve the Postal Service 
Though i feel the upper 





echelon seems a little top 
heavy, I don’t feel that’s 
where all our problems lie 
We have too many people 
only “indirectly” involved 
with moving the mail and 
that costs money 

1 also feel that manage- 
ment and our unions are 
strangling the Postal 
Service. The national 
contract isn’t written in 
blood. It's time all of us 
start bending a little to get 
the job done before we 
break and don’t have a job 

Gene “Jesse” James 

Letter carrier 

-ainesville, OH 





Frank talks 





Dear Editor 
A large part of our 
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financial problems (Janu 
ary-February 1990 issue) 
come from the mismanage 
ment of our system 
Postmaster General Frank 
issued his statement on 
labor-management coopera 
tion as a necessary step in 
the right direction. It 
sounded good, but manage 
ment at the division level 
took this like the advice of 
a back seat driver 

Mr. Frank’s suggestions 
are good, but so far the 
people driving the car only 
talk about their flat tires 
They are going to have to 
get out of the car to fix the 
flats themselves, or the car 
will never reach its destina 
tion 

We hold the key to our 
own future 

Jackie Kinchen 

Clerk 

Jackson, TN 
Editor’s note: Postmaster 
General Anthony Frank is 
counting on all employees 
to work together to pull this 
organization through tough 
As PMG 
Frank often says, it will be 
difficult, but doable 


financial times 





— 
Disaster relief 
L 





Dear Editor 

I understand that letters 
went out nationwide to all 
postal employees asking for 
a voluntary, and I might 
add, minimal $5 contribu 
tion to assist employees 
affected by Hurricane Hugo 
and the earthquake in 
California 

I heard that of the 800,000 
postal employees, only 
20,000, or 2.5 percent, 
responded, raising a total of 
$100,000. With that sum, 
we may be able to assist a 
single family in replacing 
their home 


iMustration by Randy McDougall 


Postal Inspectors check 
damage at Frederiksted Post 
Office on St. Croix, VI. 


+ 


To the 2.5 percent who 
contributed $5 or more, you 
have made a few lives 
easier in the wake of these 
To the 97.5 
percent non-contributing 
postal employees, well, that 
speaks for itself 

Daniel G. Lakatos 

Mail processor 

Portland, ME 


disasters 


Editor's note: To date, 
24,392 employees have 
contributed $371,000 to the 
relief fund. Contributions 
still can be made to: Postal 
Employees Relief Fund, PO 
Box 0677, Washington, DC 
20073-0677 


What day is it? 
Dear Editor 
Disappointment! No 


I've looked 


forward every December to 


calendar 


receiving my calendar with 
the fine pictures done by 
postal employees and a 
calendar with the holidays 
and paydays marked 

The excuse to cut the 
calendar as a “cost-saving 
measure” sounds like a cop 
out. The magazine size is 
now larger, the printing 
more expensive and the 
main item of value I've 
received is now eliminated 

Print the magazine 
smaller and on cheaper 
paper and restore the art 
contest and the calendar 

Please reconsider this 
decision! 

Susan L. Shoemaker 

Letter carrier 

St. Jose ph MO 


Editor's note: It is true we 
are spending more on the 
magazine to publish it more 
frequently, but the changes 
in design and size have not 
driven up the cost signifi 
cantly because we are 

The 


decision not to print the 


printing fewer pages 


calendar was a very 


difficult one to make 


EEO Complaints filed FY 1983-89 








Automation effect 
from page I 
code technology takes over 
@ More people will be 
needed to feed the multiline 
optical character readers’ 
(MLOCRs) and bar code 
sorters’ (BCSs) growing 
appetite for mail 
@ Less mail will be sorted 
by hand and by letter 
sorting machines. 


What's in store 

Without proper prepara- 
tion, this transition from 
“traditional” to “hi-tech” 
can be disconcerting 

“We can’t tell each career 
employee right now, “This 
is what you'll be doing next 
year or in five years, 
because we don’t know 
exactly how automation’s 
changes are going to affect 
each individual employee,” 
says Deputy Postmaster 
General Michael S 
Coughlin. “But, the fact is, 
we are changing rapidly.” 

To drive home the 
importance to the Postal 
Service of a successful 
automation program, 
DPMG Coughlin an 
nounced at the start of the 
year the creation of the 
Automation Implementa 
tion Management Depart- 
ment. The department 


“The more sophisticated the technology, the 
more people you need 
on the automation team... 


headed by Assistant 
Postmaster General Stephen 
E. Miller, will oversee the 
integration and implemen- 
tation of the Postal Ser- 
vice's overall automation 
efforts 
Observes Postmaster 
General Anthony M. Frank, 
“The future of the Postal 
Service depends on a work 
force committed to making 
the productivity gains auto- 
mation makes possible 
Without people to run it, 
automated equipment is just 
useless pieces of metal. If 
we succeed in achieving 
annual savings — more 
than $500 million this year 
career employees can be 
assured of secure jobs with 
new opportunities for 
growth and development.” 


Defending automation 
Some in the private 
sector question the ability 
of the automation program 
to produce the predicted 
results. Even with the 


planned savings in this 
financially pivotal year, the 
Postal Service expects to 
run $1.6 billion in the red, a 
deficit resulting from many 
factors, of which automa- 
tion is only one small part 
Postmaster General Frank 
urges critics to keep 
automation in perspective 


“Automation is a method of 


getting to the ultimate goal: 
providing quality service to 
our customers at reasonable 
rates. It is only one of many 
methods we are using to 
achieve that goal.” 

Postal employees can take 
pride in the fact that auto- 
mation has been as success- 
ful as it is in so short a 
time. Facilities including 


Orlando, FL, Syracuse, NY, 


and San Diego, CA, are 
earning the rewards of 
successful implementation. 
Private sector industries, on 
the other hand, such as 
automobiles, steel and 
banking took a decade or 
longer before automation 


earned the savings they had 
projected. 

“Certainly, we had 
problems starting up. But 
that’s true of any new and 
complicated technology,” 
says Coughlin. “The 
accomplishment is how 
quickly we’ve begun to 
realize cost savings,” he 
says, “about $750 million 
through fiscal year 1989.” 

It costs the Postal Service 
$35 to sort 1,000 letters 
manually, $15 by mechani 
zation, and $3 using 


automation. It is easy to see 


how using automation 
efficiently can help the 
Postal Service control its 
costs 

That is one key objective 
of the Corporate Automa 
tion Plan, approved in 
October 1988. Other 
objectives include provid 
ing customers with techni 
cal support to prepare 


barcoded and readable mail, 


meeting the deployment 
schedule for new machines 


and managing the total 
employee complement. 


Working as a team 

By the end of fiscal year 
1989, the last of 406 
MLOCRs were installed at 
more than 170 sites. This 
year the Postal Service 
ordered 346 second- 
generation MLOCRs. Later 
this year mail processing 
sites throughout the country 
will receive the new 
machines at the rate of four 
a week. BCSs are arriving 
at the rate of six a week. 
Virtually every general 
mail facility and some large 
associate offices have 
already received automated 
equipment. 

“The more sophisticated 
the technology, the more 
people you need on the 
automation team and the 
more dependent you are on 
each one of them doing his 
or her job,” Coughlin says. 

For example, the mail 
handler unloading a truck 
must know to take the mail 
to an MLOCR, a BCS, a 
letter sorting machine 
(LSM) or to the manual 
operation. The wrong move 
means lost time and money. 

“Everyone has a role,” 





Coughlin says. “Supervi- 
sors need to communicate 
clearly, including when 
mistakes are made so 
everyone can learn to do it 
right the next time. Ma- 
chine operators have to 
make sure they're working 
the right mail with the 
correct program. MLOCR 
directory software needs 
regular adjustment. Letter 
carriers have to become 
familiar with handling mail 
sorted and bundled directly 
to portions of their routes. 

“We also must work 
closely with customers to 
ensure more OCR-readable 
mail and pre-barcoded 
mail,” he says, adding that 
incentives in next year’s 
filing, if supported by the 
Postal Rate Commission, 
will help 


The future is now 

Although work and 
staffing needs have 
changed, adjusting to the 
change is still difficult for 
some. “The problem for 
managers,” says John 
Mulligan, Senior Assistant 
Postmaster General for 
Operations Support, “is 
figuring out how to do a 


better job of scheduling, so 


...the more dependent you are on each 
one of them doing his or her job.” 


Michael S. Coughlin 
Deputy Postmaster General 


people are always produc 
tively employed 

“The problem for LSM 
crews and manual sorters 
as they see their co-workers 
being reassigned to other 
jobs — is how to keep up 
morale. We have to develop 
more career options as jobs 
change,” Mulligan says 
“But we also have to let 
large numbers of employees 
know that what they’re 
doing right now is essential 
to our continued success.” 

One way the Postal 
Service is getting the word 
out is by working closely 
with local union leaders 
Howard Evans, president of 
the American Postal 
Workers Union local in 
Syracuse, NY, says, “The 
key to making automation 
work is preparation. I 
understand that the Postal 
Service needs to control 
costs to maintain Its 
business. Automation was 
coming whether we liked it 
or not. With enlightened 


management, my member- 
ship began to understand 
that it was in their interest 
“We understand manage- 
ment had to make tough de- 
cisions to avoid hiring until 
it was clear how many of 
my people were needed in 
different areas,” Evans 
says. “It was hard work, but 
now we have an MSC that’s 
efficiently automated.” 
Another reason automa- 
tion works well in Syracuse 
is its automation team, 
which works to correct 
problems as they develop 
In one instance, some of the 
MLOCRs and BCSs began 
so that 
local mail was going to 
Oklahoma City instead. The 


reading “Is” as “7s,” 


team worked with account 
representatives and reada- 
bility specialists to make 
the top of the “1” look 
different from the “7.” 
“Teamwork,” Coughlin 
says, “means learning how 
to spot problems early and 
correct them.” 


What employees think 
Deputy PMG Coughlin 

points to a recent Human 

Resources Group study in 


which craft employees, and 
supervisors expressed their 
views on postal automation 
Participants were concerned 
when they felt the equip 
ment wasn’t being used 
properly or they didn’t have 
enough information to do 
their jobs 

In one instance, a line 
supervisor commented that 
to get a bar code on letters, 
mail was run on OCRs over 
and over again, well past 
the point of being economi 
cal. “It makes me very 
angry when we run rejects 
over and over again,” the 
supervisor said 

Although Coughlin feels 
problems like this are the 
exception rather than the 
rule, “We are glad to hear 
about them so we can 
develop solutions or simply 
improve communications 
In some instances running 


Alike 


Photos by Gerald Merna 


rejects is the most economi 
cal solution 

“We are constantly 
aiming to improve manage 
ment and craft knowledge 
about automation,” he says 

In San Antonio, TX, 
National Association of 
Letter Carriers local 
president Bernie Miller 
says, “One thing that 
helped me get my member 
ship behind automation was 
when management showed 
me how the OCRs and 
BCSs work.” 

Coughlin agrees commu 
nication and cooperation 
are essential. “I know some 
employees feel frustrated 
when they see what they 
think is inefficient use of 
automation, but we are 
working hard to correct 
problems as well as 
misunderstandings about 
what is and what is not 
“efficient.” We have to, all 
our futures depend on it.” 

Postal Board of Gover 
nors Chairman Robert 
Setrakian puts it bluntly, 
“We've got to capture the 
savings dollar-for-dollar 
that these machines 
represent or we can kiss the 
Postal Service as we know 
it, goodbye.” & 





POSTAL 


the Postal Service keeps its 
‘ automation plan on course 


t times during the last decade, 


employees and customers alike wondered if the Postal Service 
even had an automation plan. A series of fits and starts made the 
program seem out of control. But there is a plan. 


It has been consistent 
from the time it was first 
formulated in the late 
1970s 

“The plan is really quite 
simple,” explains John 
Mulligan, Senior Assistant 
Postmaster General for 
Operations Support. “We 
place ZIP+4 information in 
bar code form on every 
piece of mail and then sort 
it using automation.” 

Over the past two years, 
the percentage of letter mail 
with bar codes increased 
from less than 10 percent to 
more than 30 percent 
Postmaster General 
Anthony M. Frank’s goal to 
bar code all mail by 1995 


6 


seems achievable when 
considering how far the 
Postal Service has come, 
how consistently it fol- 
lowed its original plan and 
how difficult were the 
setbacks it overcame 
When the Postal Reor 
ganization Act became law 
in 1970, virtually all mail 


was processed by hand. The 


act generated big changes 
including a move to 
mechanization, specifically 
multiposition letter sorting 
machines (MPLSMs) 

By the mid-1970s, 
MPLSMs had become the 
workhorse of mail process- 
ing. However, the produc- 
tivity gains they made 


possible 1,850 letters 
sorted per hour versus 800 
per hour manually were 
limited by the machines” 
use of the five-digit ZIP 
Code, which could break 
down mail no further than 
individual post offices or 
metropolitan area delivery 
stations 


To control costs in the 


face of rising volume, in the 


late 1970s the Postal 
Service took a bold move 
by developing the nine 
digit ZIP Code, a move that 
would change the way 
mail was processed and 
delivered 

“ZIP+4 is the ‘intelli 
gence’ that runs the 


automation program,” 
Mulligan explains. “We 
assigned a code for every 
address and then we 
developed with private 
industry the equipment to 
read and sort coded mail.” 

In 1981, the ZIP+4 code 
was Officially established 
A year later the first single- 
line optical character 
readers (OCRs) were 
deployed in the field. These 
OCRs sorted the mail after 
reading the city, state and 
ZIP Code line and then 
applied this information in 
bar code form. Also 
deployed were bar code 
sorters (BCSs), which read 
the code and sort mail 
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directly to the carrier or a 
specific location on the 
carrier's route 

As the automation 
program picked up steam, 
three circumstances slowed 
it down. First, Congress 
established a two-year 
moratorium prohibiting the 
Postal Service from asking 
mailers to voluntarily apply 
a ZIP+4 code on their mail. 
“The moratorium came at 
the worst possible time,” 
Mulligan says, “just as we 
were launching our 
program. Even when it was 
lifted, mailers wondered 
whether we were still 
serious.” 


Second, mailers were 


slow to respond to incen- 


tives offered for applying 
ZIP+4 codes to their mail 


Without a mailer-applied 
nine-digit ZIP Code, the 
single-line OCR could not 
apply a corresponding bar 
code. “In retrospect,” says 
Mulligan, “I think we 
overestimated mailers’ 
response, but considering 
the uncertainty the morato- 
rium caused and the smaller 
than requested ZIP+4 
discount, it was inevitable.” 

The third setback oc- 
curred just as new multiline 
OCR technology became 
economically practical. The 
march of technology made 
it possible for multiline 


optical character readers 
(MLOCRs) to read the 
entire address and apply a 
nine-digit ZIP Code in bar 
code form even if the 
mailer omitted a ZIP Code 
However, equipment 
purchases were delayed in 
1985 when Peter Voss, then 
a member of the Postal 
Service Board of Gover- 
nors, confessed to taking 
bribes to direct multiline 
OCR procurement contracts 
to one manufacturer. 

“The scandal meant there 
was a serious delay in 
implementing multiline,” 
Mulligan explains, “and 
that delay cost us a lot of 
money in lost productivity.” 


In February 1988, the 
field began using MLOCRs 
as part of the largest 
delivery of mail processing 
equipment in Postal Service 
history. Last summer, the 
last site on the list received 
the new machines capable 
of scanning addresses on 
letters, matching the 
addresses with the ZIP+4 
code directory in their 
memory, spraying on the 
bar code and sorting it to 
the correct bin. 

“As more MLOCRs and 
BCSs continue to arrive at 
mail processing facilities,” 
Mulligan says, “the Postal 
Service has demonstrated a 
very strong commitment to 


7 


making automation work.” 
In return, Mulligan points 
out, mailers are beginning 
to respond by acquiring the 
technology to pre-bar code 
their mail. “In fact, part of 
our strategy in the upcom 
ing rate case is designed to 
promote greater mailer 
participation. Our custom 
ers are getting the message 
that we're serious about 
automation,” he says, 
“because our employees are 
pitching in and making 
automation work.” 
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ensus counts on the Postal Service 


he 1990 Census 
census 
ever before. 


which marks the 200th anniversary of the 
will be more heavily dependent on the Postal Service than 


The mail-out, mail-back system of census taking will permit people to 
respond more thoroughly and accurately than they might during a 
personal interview. Responding by mail also will allow them to complete 
the form in the privacy of their own homes and refer to personal records 

The census dates back to the nation’s founders who wrote into the 
Constitution the requirement for an accurate count of the population 
every 10 years. The need for this count remains critical. “A country 
without a census,” Postmaster General Anthony M. Frank says, “cannot 
be well governed.” 

The count touches everyone’s life. It determines, among other things, 
whether a community gets a new school or hospital, how much money 
will be distributed locally for assistance to the elderly and the handi- 
capped, where new bus routes will go, how many representatives each 
State will be entitled to send to Congress and where new housing will be 
constructed 

“Without the hard work and dedication of postal employees, it would 
be next to impossible for us to do our job of counting the American 
people,” Census Deputy Director C. L. Kincannon says. “It will be the 
fourth time since a test during the 1960 count that the Postal Service has 
joined the Census Bureau as a partner to take the census. This year's 


effort will be the biggest, and with the Postal Service’s help, the best yet.” 


During late March, letter carriers will deliver a census questionnaire to 
more than 90 percent of American households. The remainder, consisting 
primarily of people who live in remote locations and those who live in 
group living arrangements, will be counted by Bureau of the Census 
employees. Most Americans will mail back their questionnaires in post- 

age-paid, pre-barcoded envelopes by Census Day, April 1 
The Postal Service has spent the past seven years 
working with the Bureau of the Census, 
an agency of the U.S. Department of 
Commerce, to prepare for the 1990 
count. The bureau will be one of the 
Postal Service's largest customers 
this year, spending more than $70 
million for postage and other 
services for the census. 


ilustrations by Randy McDougall 


Last year alone preparations involved 172,000 craft employees who 
painstakingly verified addresses. “Taking the census by mail depends on 
having complete and accurate address lists,” says Kincannon. 

Before the March mailing begins, there will be one final address check 
beginning on Feb. 26 when carriers will verify addresses in 19,000 ZIP 
Codes. Says Robert Muschamp, USPS’s census coordinator, “I cannot em- 
phasize too strongly the significance of the task — the final verification 
and then the actual delivery and return by mail of the census forms.” 

Agnes Austin, census coordinator for the Memphis Division, says, 
“Training and preparation are the two key ingredients for success. The 
Postal Service has done an excellent job of preparing helpful and easy-to- 
understand training materials. 

“The training,” Austin says, “for letter carriers, other craft employees in 
mail processing and supervisors is on schedule so everything will go 
smoothly.” 

Clifford Nagel, a letter carrier in suburban Chicago since 1973, de- 
scribes what it was like 10 years ago, when he delivered the 1980 Census 
questionnaires. “It was a lot of work, but we were ready. It wasn’t just an 
extra tray of mail. It was something new, and I knew it was important. I 
look forward to participating in the 1990 Census, and I am sure we will be 
ready when the time comes.” 

Bessie Sharpe, postmaster of an associate office in southern New Jersey, 
says, “At the Haddonfield Post Office, | am confident we will do a good 
job. The advance notice of arrival and delivery schedules and the size of 
the mailing gives us time to prepare. I feel honored that the Postal Service 
has been given this great responsibility to deliver and handle the return of 
the 1990 Census questionnaires. I know our performance will be outstand- 
ing and will have an impact on millions of lives in this country.” 

Adds PMG Frank, “Knowing how many Americans there are, where 
they live, what they do and what they need makes it possible to govern 
this great nation. Getting this information in a timely, efficient and cost- 
effective way could not happen 
without the hard work and dedi- 
cation of postal employees who 
will be processing and deliver- 
ing one of the largest 
mailings in American 
history.” @ 
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Tax Tips: 
Filing the 
forms we 
deliver 


or better or worse, 

F income tax return time 
is here 

Postal employees deliv 
ered more than 100 million 
tax forms this year and will 
process the return of many 
of them by April 15 

At the same time, as 
citizens, employees must 
complete their own tax 
returns. Here are some 
ways to make the job a little 
Casicer 

If you filed your return 
early in January, that means 
you probably have a refund 
coming 

But many people who 
owe additional taxes wait 
until the last minute to 
begin work on their returns 

after all, they think 
there’s no sense paying up 
earlier than you must. Then 
hey panic, because they 
can’t find all their records, 
or they don’t have all the 
forms and publications 
they need 


This leads us to Rule #1 


Even if you know you're 
going to owe additional 
money and you don’t plan 
to file until just before the 
April 15 deadline, start 
working on your tax return 
now. That will give you 
time to put it aside for a 
few days or weeks after you 
finish to remember last 
minute details 


Records 
First, find and sort the tax 
records you've been 
collecting since early last 
year. Check to see that you 
have them all and that 
they're correct while 
there’s still time to get a 
new or corrected copy 
Collect all your income 
records, particularly Forms 
W-2, the wage or salary 
statements you and your 


spouse should have 
received by Jan. 31, 1990 
from all the employers you 
worked for during 1989 
Compare these with your 
paycheck stubs to make 
sure they're right 

You also may receive one 
or more other income state 
ments. These report 
dividends, interest, miscel- 
laneous income or pension 
or annuity payments you 
received 

If any income forms are 
missing or incorrect, 
contact the employer or 
other source of the income 
as soon as possible to get a 
replacement 

If you're planning to 
itemize your deductions or 
to take one or more credits, 
you may need some of 


these additional records 
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& Medical and dental 
payment records 

¥ Real estate and personal 
property tax receipts 

¥ Records of donations 
you made to charity, 
including property such as 
clothing 

¥ Interest payment 
records, if you use credit 
cards, have a home mort 
gage or are financing a car 
or major appliances 

~ Payments you made for 
child and dependent care so 
you could work 

Some documents may 


contain more than one item, 


so look at them carefully 
Your year-end credit union 
statement, for example, 
may show both interest you 
earned on your savings and 
interest you paid on a car 
loan. If so, list one of the 








Lightening your tax load 


Many opportunities to 
save on your 1989 taxes 
taxes ended on Dec. 31. 
While it’s too late to take 
advantage of some things, 
you still can think about 
using them in 1990. 

One that is still open for 
1989 is making a payment 
of up to $2,000 into an 


April 15, 1990. Because 

employees are covered by 
retirement plans, there are 
limits on how much you or 
your spouse can deduct of 

If you want to start 
thinking about cutting your 
1990 taxes, here are some 
things to consider doing by 
the end of the year: 

*< If you itemize deduc- 
tions, you may want to 
delay or defer certain 
payments, bunching your 


charitable and medical 
deductions into 1990 or 
1991. Consider making a 
lump-sum payment, rather 
than installment pay- 
ments, for long-term 
medical work, such as 
orthodontia, that isn’t 
covered by insurance. 

®< Pay off as much non- 
mortgage debt as possible 
-iey 1990. Only 10 percent 
of the interest will be de- 
ductible. None of it will 
be in 1991.8 








items On a separate piece of 
paper and include it with 
other records in that 
category so you don’t miss 
it later 

Also, look through your 
check stubs to make sure 
you haven't missed 
anything. Then use your 
1988 return as a kind of 
final checklist 


Forms & publications 

If you're doing your own 
taxes, get a copy of IRS 
Publication 17, “Your 
Federal Income Tax,” to 
use with the instruction 
booklet that came with your 
tax forms 

It’s available free from 
your local IRS office or by 
mail. You can order it by 
using the form on the next 
to-last page of the instruc 
tion booklet or by calling 
1-800-424-3676 between 
8 a.m. and 8 p.m. Monday 
through Friday, or 9 a.m 
through 3 p.m. EST on 
Saturdays 

This toll-free 800 number 
and the instruction booklet 
form also can be used to 
order other tax forms and 
publications. But allow 
seven to 10 working days 
for delivery. Many forms 
and instructions also are 
available at local IRS 
offices, post offices, banks 


and libraries. @ 
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orms of vival of this organizatioh. y cents 
out of every dollaryou earn from 


tha in p radio and advertising mail,” *F says John Wargo, As- 


sistant Postmaster General for Marketing. 

“If it were a private business, third- class 

mail would be’ ‘making a 28 percent gross 

profit,” he says. Based on revenue iit 8 

would be # of the 100 largest compa" 

nies in the country — larger than private 
sector firms such as Ashland Oil, 
Honeywell, l, and TRW. 
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ostal employees 
who process and 
deliver advertising mail 
today are vital links in a 
strong chain 
connecting 
businesses 
with custom- 
ers, one that 
has grown 
enormously in 
economic and 
social 
significance 
over the years. 

A century ago, rural 
consumers who could not 
find merchandise locally 
looked to advertising mai! 
to meet their needs. 
“Wish book” catalogs 


Jonah Gitlitz 
President & 


stylish, upscale and highly 
segmented to specific tar- 
get groups. American busi- 
nesses, including giants 
such as American 
Express, American 
Telephone & Telegraph, 
Time Wamer and 
international Business 
Machines, use it to sell 
products and services. 
And many small and 
medium-size businesses 
are totally dependent on 
advertising mail to com- 
pete in the marketplace. 
Two other factors have 
helped create new market- 
ing opportunities for ad- 
vertising mail — the 
advent of credit cards and 
the continuing sophistica- 
tion of com- 
puter technol- 
ogy. The credit 
card ushered in 
the age of the 
“cashless soci- 
ety,” which fur- 


Chief 


Executive Officer 
Direct Marketing 
Association 


larger market. 

Today, catalogs and 
other direct mailings are 
meeting the needs of a 
new consumer who has 
emerged as a result of 
social and economic 
changes in our society 
over the past 30 years. 
These changes include 
the overall aging of the 
population, the phenom- 
enon of dual-income 
households, a greater 
percentage of women in 
the workplace and the in- 
crease of single-parent 
households. All have con- 
tributed to a sense of 
time deprivation in our 
daily lives and the need 
for convenience and 
reliability in shopping. 

In response, advertising 
mail has become more 


puter technology gives 
marketers the ability to 
gather, store and use 
information to identify 
customers and prospec- 
tive customers and build 
one-on-one relationships 
with them. 

The partnership between 
American businessmen 
and women and postal 
employees is critical to 
sustaining the growth of 
this advertising medium. 
Advertisers are dependent 
on good service and timely 
delivery to get their 
targeted messages 
delivered to their custo- 
mers. We in the direct 
marketing field need your 
careful handling of direct 
mail so together we can 
meet the needs of the 
American public. 
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wuswiess wa When time is money 


66 hird-class mail does not equate to third-class treat 

ment. Advertising mail customers deserve the same 
quality service as customers of other classes of mail,” says 
Allen R. Kane, Assistant Postmaster General for Delivery, 
Distribution & Transportation 

“All mail deserves respect. The main difference between 
Express Mail, First-, third- and fourth-class mail is speed 
and price. Customers pay more for faster service,” Kane 
says. “It is a mistake to think that one class of mail is 
better than others.” 

Kane, who prefers the term Bulk Business Mail or 
advertising mail to third-class mail says, “Customers will 
continue to use this mail only if it continues to be more 
cost effective than other forms of advertising 

“Doing our utmost to meet ‘requested delivery dates’ is 
one way the Postal Service secures the loyalty and 
continued business of Bulk Business Mail customers,” he 
adds. Requested delivery dates serve as the delivery 
window guideline that coincides with a customer's 
promotion or sale 

“For example,” explains Dallas, TX, letter shop operator 
Ruth Ewers, “let’s say one of my clients like Pizza Hut or 
a nationwide department store is having a sale. If the mail 
piece doesn’t arrive on time, then the extra food that Pizza 
Hut bought for the sale will spoil, and the additional 
people the department store hired will stand around 
twiddling their thumbs.” 

Ewers is an owner of Lee Datamail Services. Her 
company mails an average of a million pieces of mail a 
day for a variety of clients. The firm inserts, addresses and 
mails pre-printed advertising material — often after 
printing and sorting the addresses using such methods as 
ZIP + 4, carrier-route Presort, and pre-barcoding. 

Most of the mail Ewers’ company handles is time 
sensitive, third-class. “My customers understand that the 
Postal Service doesn’t have to deliver the mail during the 
requested delivery date,” she explains, “but they’re willing 
to risk a substantial portion of their advertising budget to 
direct mail simply because the Postal Service says it will 
do the best it can.” 

Although delivery can be deferred, third-class mail has 
service standards as do other classes of mail. Mailers 
work closely with the Postal Service to help meet 
these delivery objectives 

“For example,” Kane explains, “a nation 
wide department store wants to have a 
sale on the Monday and Tuesday after 


Easter. In some cases, as much as six 


~ 


weeks before the mailing, the 
customer notifies the local post 
office where the mail will be 
entered into the system and 
requests a home delivery 
window of Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday before the event 
The mailer also will alert bulk 
mail centers and destination 


processing and delivery 
facilities about the entry 
date and size of the mailing 

“Stores are getting pretty 
scientific about when is the 
best time for the customer 
to receive the piece,” Kane 
says. “Delivery one to three 
days before the sale is 
about right. But deliver too 
early, say a week before the 
sale, and the direct mail 
piece becomes as useless to 
the store as if it arrived 
after the sale ended 

“Today, in order to do 
business with major 
retailers, we must accept 
full responsibility for the 
on-time, in-home delivery 
of each direct mail piece,” 
he adds. 

To achieve this, Kane is 
working with John Wargo, 
APMG Marketing Depart- 
ment and his staff to build a 
better working relationship 
with advertisers and to gain 
a better understanding of 
why and how customers use 
advertising mail 

Says Kane, “Our custom- 
ers depend on the best 
efforts of managers, 
supervisors, clerks and 
carriers. By meeting our 
commitments to each class 
of mail, we are helping to 
protect an important source 
of postal revenue.” @ 





Advertising Mail 


from page 10 


As an advertising me- 
dium, third-class mail is 
becoming increasingly at- 
tractive to business. Experts 
in the advertising industry 
say that for many products 
and services it 1s more 
effective than other 
advertising media because 
mail establishes a one-on- 
one relationship between 
buyer and seller — some 
advertisers call this two- 
way communication 


through the mail “dialogue 

marketing” — and its effec- 

tiveness can be measured. 
“The result,” says Wargo, 


“is that advertising mail is 
the only major advertising 
medium that increased its 
market share every year 
since 1979 

“Despite this good news, I 
am concerned about the 
future of third-class mail,” 
he says. “For the first time 
in more than 15 years, the 
Postal Service experienced 
a decline in third-class mail 
volume.” 

Wargo, Allen R. Kane, 
APMG for Delivery, 
Distribution & Transporta- 
tion, and other high-level 
officials are working with 
mailers to increase the 
effectiveness of direct mail 
by developing addressing 
products that ensure more 
correctly addressed mail, 
improve timeliness and 
consistency of delivery of 
properly addressed mail 
and enhance the quality of 
service. This work is 
especially important 
because last year postal 
costs went up an average of 
25 percent, and a rate 
increase is scheduled for 
next year 

“I think we need to 
continue to improve 
employee awareness of 
how important advertising 
mail is to the future of the 


Postal Service. One way to 
do that is to look at third- 
class mail from the 
customer's perspective,” 
Wargo says. 

General Foods USA, a 
corporation with a $107 
million annual advertising 
budget, is one customer 
making the move to third- 
class mail. John Kuendig, 
the corporation’s head of 
direct mail says, “I like 
direct mail because it is 
exciting. You can measure 
direct mail response rates 
and come up with specific 
numbers on how advertis- 
ing changes buying 
decisions.” General Foods, 
which sends mail regularly 
to 20 million people, 
manufactures Post cereals, 
Crystal Light beverages, 
coffee and other food 
products. 

To create its third-class 
mail campaign, the corpora- 
tion hired Ogilvy & Mather 
Direct, the largest direct 
mail advertising agency in 
the world. 

In this country, Ogilvy & 
Mather Direct, with 1,200 
employees, bills almost $40 
million a year for research- 
ing, writing and designing 
letters, brochures and other 
direct mail items. 

To create a piece of direct 
mail, the agency uses a 
team of up to 20 people 
with skills in writing, art 
direction, production, 
media planning and 
research. The agency also 
employs professionals 
whose job is to develop 
mailing lists to make 
certain the right mailing 
gets to the right audience 
A direct mail piece can take 
up to six months to produce 
and cost an average of 
$40,000 before printing and 
mailing. @ 





Finished advertising material 
rolls off the press, is addressed 
and mailed to the targeted 
audience nationwide. 


Washington, DC, letter carrier 
Roy Funderburk delivers the 
Super Golden Crisp advertising 
mail piece to a customer's mail 
siot. 


Mrs. Cooks and Micah take the 
cents-off coupon included in 
the mailing to the grocery store 
to purchase the product. 


Photos by Gerald Merna 
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What is your 
stress index? 


the habits, attitudes and signs that could signal us that we are in 
trouble. While this stress survey may give some indication whether 
stress could be a problem for you, it should be viewed merely as a guide. 


0 ne way to deal with stress is to become aware of what causes it — 


No test can predict 100 percent accuracy. 


Do you frequently 
1. Neglect your diet? 
. Try to do everything yourself? 
. Fail to see the humor in situations? 


. Act rude? 


. Get angry easily? 
. Have difficulty making decisions? 


. Complain you are disorganized? 


2 
3 
4 
5. Expect other people to make things happen? 
6 
7 
8 
9 


. Keep everything inside? 
10. Neglect exercise? 
11. Have few supportive relationships? 
12. Use drugs such as sleeping pills and tranquilizers? 
13. Get too little rest? 
14. Get angry when you are kept waiting? 
15. Procrastinate? 
16. Think there is only one right way to do something? 
17. Fail to build in time for yourself? 
18. Race through the day? 
19. Spend a lot of time lamenting the past? 


20. ignore stress symptoms? 
14 


How to score your 
Stress index. 


Score | for each yes answer, 0 

for each no 

1-5. There are few hassles in 
your life. But make sure you aren’t 
trying so hard to avoid problems 
that you avoid challenge 

6-12. You've got your life in 
fairly good control. Work on 
choices and habits that could be 
causing unnecessary strife 

13-17. You're approaching 
the danger zone. Think carefully 
about your choices and learn to 
relax 

Above 18. Stress overload 
You need to stop and rethink how 
you are living, change your 
attitudes and pay attention to your 
diet, exercise and relaxation time 

Adapted from 60 Ways to Make 

Stress Work for You, by Andrew 
E. Staby, Copyright 1988, PLA 
Press 





with 
stress 


ccording to a recent 





Gallup poll, de 
pression and anxicty 
are widespread in more 
than 70 percent of U.S 
companies, and one worker 
in four suffers from a 
stress-related problem 
This does not necessarily 


mean that wking in U.S 





compan is Overly 
stressful. But, because 
people often bring their 
problems with them to 
work, it leaves people with 
the impression that stress 1s 
all work related. Although 
the Postal Service is the 
largest ilian employer in 
the nation, it does not mean 
employment is more 

Postal employees 

stress-related 


proble n lo workers in 





other 
and the 
months, the 
question of stress in the 
Postal Service has been 
raised by the media 
Congressional representa 
tives and employee umions 
following a string of 
yiving postal 
employ 
As anyone who regularly 
watches or reads the news 
knows, tr ¢ circum 
stances suc s shootings 
and suicides can and do 
occur almost everywhere in 
society and for a variety of 
reasons including jealousy 


greed and emotional or 


other personal problems 


What is clear is that 


tragedies are not unique 
the Postal Service 
Some of these tragic 


\llustration by Frank Papandrea » circumstances may De 


‘ 


stress related and some are 
continued on page 16 
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Stress 

from page 15 

not. The word stress is used 
so often in connection with 
events in our lives that we 
sometimes lose sight of 
what stress means and be 


lieve that any stress is bad 


What is stress? 

One of the problems with 
stress is that it’s not always 
clear what causes it or who 
is affected by it. It’s part of 
a physiological response, a 
reflex that prepares humans 
for change. When we face a 
stressful situation, whether 
it’s sitting in stalled traffic 
or arguing with a family 
member, our bodies 
undergo many changes 

Depending on the 
intensity of the situation we 
become more alert, our 
pupils open up, blood-sugar 
levels change, hearing 


sharpens, breathing and 
heartbeat speed up, blood 
rushes to the heart, brain 
wave activity increases, 
muscles tighten, sweat 
glands activate and the 
body secretes hormones 
designed to turn on short- 
term energy reserves 

This heightened prepara- 
tion and awareness can be 
good, particularly when 
you're facing danger. The 
problem arises when stress 


becomes constant, leaving 


the body with little opportu- 


nity to relax and operate at 
normal levels. It’s like 
racing a car at top speed all 
the time. Sooner or later, it 
will wear out 

No one is immune to the 
effects of stress in today’s 
society. The important 
thing to remember is that 





ees’ lives are 





Striking a balance 

Living and working in today’s complex world can 
be stressful. We hear it over and over again in the 
news, in magazines and on television talk shows. It is 
difficult for someone with a sick child at home to 
keep his or her attention fully riveted on the job just 
as it would be with other emotional, personal, 
financial or physical problems. 

Says David Charters, Senior Assistant Postmaster 
General, Human Resources Group, “Some managers 
mistakenly assume employees leave their problems at 
the time clock when they begin their shifts. Managers 
today often are not aware of how complex employ- 


“Employees are vital assets, and we care about 
what happens to them,” Charters says. “Our postal 
management strategy has to become more participa- 
tive to give employees more control over their day-to- 
day environment. If we can begin to look at the 
positive side of difficult situations, we can find 
solutions together we otherwise might not have seen 
alone. And we can strike a better balance between 
organizational goals and employee needs.” 
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some stress is not bad. It is 
your mind and body’s 
reactions to the things that 
happen around you. But, 
prolonged stress at a high 
level can spill over to 
“distress” with potential 
serious implications 


The fast lane 

Stress has been described 
as the 20th-century ailment 
In our rapidly paced 
society, we are constantly 
trying to catch up, keep up 
and do more and more in 
less time. We face traffic 
jams on the way to work, 
pressures on the job, trou 
blesome relationships and 
rebellious children, not to 
mention forces outside our 
control, such as crime, 
pollution, overcrowding 
and ever-rising prices. 

In this fast-lane culture it 
is often not the major 
catastrophes that cause our 
problems, but a series of 
small stressors that add up 
to big problems. You have 
words with your spouse 
over breakfast, you sit in 
traffic on the way to work, 
you spill coffee on your 
clothes, your workload 
feels heavier than the day 
before and you sit next to a 
co-worker you don’t like 
By the time you leave work 
you are tense and frustrated 
but still must face the 
tensions and stresses of 
home life. 

Studies conducted have 


shown that major stressors, 
such as a child’s illness or 
new job, contribute less to 
our bad moods and stress 
related problems than 
everyday situations such as 
interpersonal conflicts, 
especially with family 
members, neighbors, 
friends and co-workers 
The reason is that either 
major stressors go away, 
we get used to them or we 
find ways to deal with 
them. The sick child gets 
well and we adjust to the 
new job. But that nosey 
neighbor, the problem teen 
ager, the unfriendly co 
worker or the authoritarian 
boss don’t go away, and 
most of us find it difficult 
to get used to them. So the 
stress builds up each day 


Make lemonade 

If no one is immune from 
the effects of stress, how do 
you keep it from hurting 
you on the job and at 
home? As the old saying 
goes: “When life hands you 
lemons, make lemonade.” 
It’s not what happens to 
you that determines your 
level of stress, it is your 
attitude and how you deal 
with your problems that’s 
important. You can’t 
always control the events of 
your life, but you can 
control the anxiety that 
results from them 

Here are some sugges 
tions from the National 
Institutes of Health to help 
you deal with stress without 
taking it out on your co 
workers, family members 
or yourself 


@ Change what you can 
and leave the rest alone 
You can’t solve crime or 
stop interest rates from 
rising, but you can decide 
what is really important, 
organize your time and use 
your strengths to de-stress 
your life. 

* Get moving. Exercise 
helps release the tensions of 
the day out of your body. 

* Get plenty of rest. A 
“good night’s sleep” or an 
occasional “catnap” help 
your body’s batteries 
recharge 

@ Ask for help. There 
are only so many hours in a 
day, and you don’t have to 
be a super person. Delegate 
some of your tasks; get 
your children or spouse to 
help at home; learn to say 
no. And most of all, learn to 
share your problems with 
someone instead of keeping 
them inside. 

@ Relax. Learn some 
form of meditation or 
relaxation technique and 
set time aside every day 
to do it 

@ Laugh stress away. 
Research shows that the old 
adage “laughter is the best 
medicine,” just might be 
true 

* Eat right. The tempta- 
tion today is to grab a 
candy bar when you’re 
hungry. But don’t short- 
change yourself by eating 
the wrong food or skipping 
meals because you're “too 
busy.” Good nutrition 
plenty of fruits, vegetables, 
whole grains; not too much 
fat or sugar — is a major 
key to healthy living. @ 
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he television series 

“Alien Nation” was 

filming one morning 
in the parking lot of the 
historic Hollywood Post 
Office when letter carrier 3 
James Jackson came to 
work. “This show is about 
people from another gaiaxy 
who arrive in a spaceship,” 
Jackson explains. “That's 
the way I feel about 
Hollywood. The people 
here are different from 
everywhere else. Some- 
times you don’t know 
what's real and what isn’t.” 

Jackson delivers most of 

his route on foot and often 
finds himself in the middle 
of movie, television show 
and commercial filming 
“One day I walked into the 


middle of a ‘Miss Piggy” 


+ 


“Hollywood: - ° 
* glitz & glamour 


movie,” he says * 


Mann’s Chinese Theatre, a 
five-minute walk from the 
post office at Selma and 
Wilcox, is on Jackson's 
route. “I don’t know 
whether it’s hideous or 
beautiful,” he says about the 
strange-looking movie 
theatre with the jade-green 
bronze roof and the 30-foot 
high dragon. “But it’s 
definitely worth seeing, 
especially at night for a new 
movie premier. Visitors can 
see spotlights, limousines 
and lots of famous people.” 

The Hollywood Post 
Office’s acting station 
manager Alyce Alford says, 
“We receive fan mail for 
every star you can think of 
from all over the world 
Many think of Hollywood 


as simply the entertainment 
industry no matter where a 
movie or television 
program is being filmed 
But, Hollywood is a place 
on the map that is exciting 
to visit.” 

Hollywood, the place, is a 
district of Los Angeles 
about eight miles from 
downtown. The famous 
Beverly Hills is to the west 
and trendy Melrose Avenue 
to the south. “The Holly 
wood Hills are due north,” 
Alford says, “and you 
can see the sign spelling 
H-O-L-L-Y-W-O-O-D any 
where in Hollywood 

“Drive up the hills to the 
top of Beachwood Canyon 
to take a photo near the 
sign,” Alford advises. The 
letters are 45 feet tall, 
stretch 450 feet long, and 
weigh a total of 480,000 
pounds. “Then go back to 
Hollywood and feel the 
history of movies and stars 
all around you.” 

In 1911, the first movie 
studio opened along the 


boulevard in what was once 
a small religious commu 
nity. The most exciting 
events then were the arrival 
of the stagecoach and an 
experiment by the local 
postmaster using camels to 
carry mail 

“By the 1920s the movies 
became a billion dollar 
industry,” Alford says, “and 
the old timers were shocked 
to see cops chasing robbers 
up and down Hollywood 
Boulevard, with cameras 
chasing both.” Now filming 
in Hollywood is common 
place for anybody but 
tourists, and Hollywood 
Boulevard is worth seeing 
for its Walk of Fame 

“It’s really neat to see all 
the stars on the ground,” 
says Vicki Flores, one of 
Los Angeles Division’s 
account representatives for 
Hollywood. “In front of the 
Chinese theatre and up and 
down the boulevard, 
between Gower and 
Sycamore Streets, it’s fun 
to see tourists trying to 


Route USA is a regular column 
where employees get to show 
off their hometowns 


(Far left) Getting star 
fever on Hollywood's 
Walk of Fame is Vicki 
Flores, Los Angeles 
Division account rep- 
resentative. (Left) 
Clerk Mary Jenkins, 
who handles fan mail 
at the Hollywood Post 
Office, takes a tour of 
Universal Studios 
with Laurel & Hardy 
look-alikes. 


Photos by Gerald Merna 


stand in the footsteps of 
Charlie Chaplin, Marilyn 
Monroe, Humphrey Bogart, 
Bette Davis and Harry 
Belafonte.” 

Flores is “mum” on which 
star's shoes she has stood 
in, but there are more than 
1,900 stars on the boule 
vard and the Chamber of 
Commerce adds at least one 
each month. Visitors can 
call the chamber at (213) 
469-8311 to find out if 
there's a ceremony taking 
place during their stay 

Hollywood Boulevard 
also has lots of inexpensive 
places to eat. “The choice 
of food,” Flores says, “lets 
you know that this is not 
small town America. Be 
daring and try something 
exotic. You can have Thai 
noodles, Indian curry, hot 
dogs, Kosher-style burritos, 
pizza, vegetarian or Chinese 
food you name it and all 
within blocks of each other 
It’s the variety, in food and 
people, that makes Holly 
wood so much fun.” @ 
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A father’s tribute 
When Des Moines letter 
carrier Jerry Fuller lost his 
6-month-old son Austin to a 

rare intestinal disease in 
April 1987, he needed an 
outlet to work through his 
grief and to help other 
parents whose children 
become seriously ill 

What he founded as a 
memorial to Austin was 
“Postalympics,” a non- 
profit organization that 
raises money for children’s 
hospitals from the proceeds 
of an annual, day-long 
sports competition for 
postal employees and their 
families. Adults and 
children compete in a dozen 
events in different age 
brackets, earning medals 
for top performance 

The first year, the event 
was held in Texas where 
Fuller and his wife lived ~; 


After moving to eS 
Des Moines he started Postalympics there, and it hasfice 


grown to four sites in Texas and Iowa. In the future Fuller 
hopes the program will grow to at least one location in 
every state leading to regional and national competitions 
In addition to employee participants, postal unions, man- 
agement associations and the local business community 
support the event 

“In the last two years, we donated about $5,000 to the 
Children’s Miracle Network telethon, held in early June, 


UPU delegates ate dinner and 
shared the company of U.S. 
postal people at the home of 
Phil Baldwin, general manager 
in the Procurement Division at Baldwin; Delegate Andre Af- 
Headquarters. Guests included fedjou, Benin; Ed Barrieau, UPU 


SSS 


(from left) Delegate Louis 
Saliou, Benin; Frank Tomlinson, 
letter carrier, and Tina 
Tomlinson, clerk, Sterling, VA; 
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Letter carrier Jerry Fuller, who turned a personal tragedy 
into a way to help others, created “Postalympics,” an 
annual day-long sports competition for postal employees 
and their families. 


about three weeks after our event,” Fuller said. The 
telethon distributes the money to children’s hospitals 
nationwide. The money raised in Des Moines benefits the 
children’s hospital in lowa City, IA 

Fuller adds that interest in setting up Postalympics is 
spreading. “Eventually, we'd like to see employees 
participating in a Postalympics in every state 
the community spirit and raising money to help sick 
children.” @ 


sharing in 


guide/mail handler, Hartford, 
CT; Helen Skillman, production 
assistant, Headquarters Com- 
munications Dept.; and 
Delegate Bruno Gouhizoun, 
Benin. 


Be our guests 

More than 450 delegates 
to the Universal Postal 
Union Congress, held last 


Nov. 13 - Dec. 14, sampled 
traditional American 
cuisine on the Saturday 
after Thanksgiving at the 
homes of 130 Washington 
area postal employees 
Those who opened their 
homes to the visiting 
delegates shared a memo 
rable experience with their 
international visitors 

Sara Gibala, a publica 
tions specialist at the 
William F. Bolger Manage 
ment Academy, her 
husband, George, and other 
postal friends danced the 


night away with their UPU 
delegate guests from 
French-speaking Senegal, 
Mr. & Mrs. Mohmoudou 
Samoura and Gerome 
Azandegbrey, and postal 
congress guide Karen 
Carlson, a clerk, from 
Laguna Niguel, CA 

“Mrs. Samoura brought a 
cassette tape of traditional 
African music and taught 
all of us the native dances,” 
says Gibala who cooked a 
traditional turkey-with-all- 
the-trimmings Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner for her guests. 
“Later my husband played 
the guitar and we sang 
American songs. It was a 
wonderful experience.” 

Catherine Turner, senior 
reference librarian at 
Headquarters, agrees. “It 
was simply a marvelous 
opportunity to learn about 
other cultures,” she says 
about the evening she, her 
husband Scott and neigh- 
bors spent with Samuel 
Sive, UPU delegate from 
the Solomon Islands, a 
country in the South 
Pacific. 

“Mr. Sive, who is the 
second in command of his 
country’s 66-person postal 
administration, enjoyed the 
meal but was fascinated by 
our fireplace, an object 
foreign to his culture where 
fire is used only for 
cooking,” adds Turner. 

According to Postal 
Service UPU managers, 
many of the delegates and 
their postal dinner hosts say 
they have formed friend- 
ships that will last beyond 
the Congress. Says Gibala, 
“We felt like old friends 
when our guests arrived 
We have exchanged 
addresses and plan to keep 
in touch.” @ 





P.O. Cartoon heroes 
When Earl T. Musick, 
part-time flexible clerk 
carrier at the Bucyrus, OH, 
Post Office, decided to put 
his talent as an illustrator to 
work, he created a cartoon 
strip that made postal 
employees the heroes 
Called “The P.O. Box” by 
Earl T., the strip appears in 
more than 40 division and 
post office employee 
newsletters and magazines 
including his home 
newsletter, the Columbus 
Division's buckslip. This 
widespread distribution is 
the result of the 24-year-old 
Musick’s initiative in 
contacting each publication 
and introducing his work. 
“I’ve been drawing since 
high school and began 
cartooning shortly after 
meeting syndicated 
cartoonist Tom Batiuk of 
Funky Winkerbean fame 
who has been both a mentor 
and a critic ever since,” 
says Musick 
The artist says that after 
one year as a photographer 
illustrator for the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation in 
Washington, DC, he joined 
the post office in 1987. It 
was there that the inspira- 
tion for the strip was born. 
“In my job I get to do all 
the different jobs, window 
clerk, carrier, manual clerk 
and mail handler,” says 
Musick. “It is from the 
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people I deal with and from 
co-workers that I get the 
gags to draw a cartoon strip 
about this American 
institution.” & 

Part-time flexible employee 


Earl T. Musick works on his 
cartoon strip that makes heroes 





Meet USPS 
Governor Hall 


This article is part of a 
continuing series introduc 
ing members of the Board 


of Governors 


“If the Postal Service 
were a private company, 
we'd possibly be a takeover 
target,” says Governor Ira 
Hall, assistant treasurer of 
International Business 
Machines (IBM). “Many 
people in the private sector 
go to work every Monday 
hoping no one made a bid 
for their company over the 
weekend 

“In most large organiza- 
tions, employees find it 
difficult to know where 
they stand because they are 


only one part of the whole,” 


he observes. “In the private 
sector, profit is a key 
measure that tells you if 
youre winning, and right 
now the Postal Service isn’t 
winning.” 

Appointed to the Board 
for a term that expires in 
December 1990, Hall says, 
“All employees need to be 
more sensitive to the effect 
on customers of a 15-20 
percent rate increase every 
three years. These rate 
increases threaten postal 
jobs and the ability of the 
Postal Service to survive as 
we know it today.” 

Hall feels the Postal 
Service needs to dramati 
cally improve its ability to 
control costs. “Employees 
and management must 
work together to reach the 
critical goal of keeping 
postal costs within two 
points of inflation,” he says 
“If the Postal Service can't 
control costs, the public 
will demand an alternative 

“By and large, postal 
employees work hard and 
want to do a good job,” he 


Governor Ira Hall 


But, he observes that 
competitors do a smarter 
job of dividing work into 


says 


more sensible groupings 
and then handling each in 
an efficient manner. “In 
contrast,” he says, “look at 
how much time our 
delivery personnel spend 
sorting mail, rather than 
delivering it.” 

Before joining IBM Hall 
was a senior vice president 
of L.F. Rothschild, 
Unterberg, Towbin, a 
New York investment 
banking firm. He also 
served on the steering com 
mittee of the National 
Urban Coalition and on the 
Board of Trustees of 
Stanford University where 
he earned an undergraduate 
and masters degree 

Hall, who travels fre 
quently, always visits local 
post offices. “Recently, in 
Palo Alto, CA, I started in a 
short line, but within two 
minutes it had grown to 30 
people or so,” he says 
“From behind the counter, a 
postal employee dressed in 
a business suit saw the line, 
came out, answered 
questions and handled 
simple transactions. That 
was just one of a number of 
examples of postal employ 
ees doing something extra 
to serve their customers 
better 


“I hope that postal em 
ploy ees will openly and 
honestly assess what's at 
stake and will move quickly 
to do the right thing,” he 
observes. “Success will 
require forging a shared 
vision among Customers, 
employees, management, 
employee organization 
leaders and the Congress, 
as well as the Board of 
Governors 

“I feel this shared vision 
must include improved 
service at reasonable prices, 
appropriate employment 
commitments to existing 
employees but with added 
flexibility to regroup job 
tasks and more focus on 
customer satisfaction and 
preference but with a 
pricing system that fairly 
reflects costs. Also, more 
freedom to compete on a 
fair market basis but 
without undue regulatory 
delays that favor the 
competition and continued 
increase in employee 
financial well-being but 
more use of bonuses tied to 
performance 

“This is a tall order, but a 
lot is at stake,” Hall adds 
“With hard work, openness 
to new ideas and commit 
ment to succeed, we can 
make this work — for 
employees and for 
customers.” @ 
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